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England in the work of converting and civilizing the
Indians continued, until they were brought to a sudden
end by the catastrophe of Philip's War.
PENN'S PROPOSAL/*
We have seen that the New England Confederation was
a purely American affair, resolved upon and carried through
without any consultation of the Home Government.   But,
as the English authorities, upon the whole, strengthened
their hold upon the Colonies, and as the danger of French
aggression in America grew year by year greater, it became
the r&le of the Home Government to urge some form of
union, and that of the jealous and short-sighted Colonies,
each developing in its own way a separate provincial life
to brush aside such advice with suspicion and distrust.
The way out of the difficulty attempted by James II need
not detain us.   To add government to government, and
lump the whole under a single autocrat, was one method
of union; but it was a method deeply repugnant to all that
was best in the temper of Englishmen, whether at home or
abroad, and one not at all suited to American soil.   None
the less the mischief against which James's brutal states-
manship was directed was a real one, and it is interesting
to observe that two of the ablest men who were connected
with the American Colonies put forward plans for meeting
the mischief.    That of Perm, inasmuch as it remained
without any consequences, need not detain us.   It was,
from his own point of view, no doubt a purely opportunist
proposal.   The system attempted by the Board of Trade
of settling the quotas of men to be furnished for purposes
of defence by the various Colonies had broken down in
1 A scheme very similar to Penn's was suggested in the Introduction to
Daniel Coxe's Description of Carolana, 1722. Coxe was an indefatigable but
unlucky empire builder, on paper, whose claims bulk large in the State
Papers of the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth
centuries.